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THE EMPATHIC INDEX IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
MENTAL DISEASES 


E. SOUTHARD 


T is safe to say that Ego and Alter are about as far away 
from each other as ever. The Socii’’ are not thoroughly 
explained on Consciousness of Kind.’ There is much that 
points to the downfall of the Economic Man or of any 

other Humpty-Dumpty type built more on identities than 
differences. ‘The whole brood of the humdrummers who take 
men and women as sufficiently alike for all practical purposes is 
a brood bound to degenerate and die out. I have even read in a 
book on Guild-socialism* that provision would be made for 
geniuses in the regenerate world, though I must say there was 
less to the point concerning the insane and the feeble-minded. 
A little more attention to Ego and Alter, per haps more especially 
to Ego and its types (e. g. by thinking one’s own selves over in the 
memory procession), WwW ould do both the ‘apitalist and the 
socialist humdrummers a vast lot of good. 

The immediate object of this paper is hardly to contribute 
much to the large question of human interest, the interest the 
Soctt are found to take in each other and then translate into 
action. I wish to borrow from aesthetics and psychology a term 
for this human interest, a term coined, I believe, by Titchener, 
viz., empathy.° I wish to study our relations of empathy with 
the pronounced psychopaths, hoping to gather therefrom some 
points of service in the larger matter of human interest in the 
Fellow in general. The term empathy, happy though it seems, 
is not at all the real issue. The term itself was built up designed- 
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ly on the analogy of the term sympathy. I seek to set forth 
what I conceive to be implicitly recognized by all, viz., that 
there is an attitude of empathy quite distinct from the attitude 
of sympathy. The world takes, in criminals, or in races or 
nations, a human interest often termed sympathy but actually 
of another sort. 

The existence of this human interest or empathy depends on 
how far we read or feel ourselves into the person, group, nation, 
or race. I say “read or feel into” instead of “‘in”’, so that by 
doing a little violence to the idiom the interior aspect of the 
process may be stressed. This process is one of empathy, not 
always of sympathy. Sympathy itself is of course an ancient 
and beautiful term. Sympathy meant feeling with another, 
like feeling,—but the feeling with did not always mean a transla- 
tion into, nor did likeness go so far as identification. In fact the 
sympathetic person was often chargeable with being a bit super- 
ior to the person sympathized with. Sympathetic, the adjective, 
seems to have built up—so philologists say—on the analogy of 
pathetic: that is, sympathetic ought to be sympathic, as indeed in 
some languages it becomes. And a little of the pathos of pathetic 
has usually clung to sympathetic. As for empathy, however, the 
adjective empathic seems to be more suitable than empathetic, 
if only because the latter would even more damagingly suggest 
pathos. 

Sympathies and empathies may occur together or apart. 
Perhaps more often they occur apart. We sympathize, we say, 
with the sorrows of Belgium. But it is a question how thorough- 







































ly we empathize with the Belgians, how thoroughly we can, here 
and now in America, read or feel ourselves into their plight. ; 


We have not memories enough for that level of imagination. 
Emotional attitude is perhaps the most important part of 
sympathy. Quite another thing is that effort of imagination 
and that assumption of a conscious attitude which are required 
in empathy. 
We do not sympathize with the considerable sorrows of 

Germany, say of the Kaiser. Can we not empathize in their 
situation? Can we not readily hark back to perhaps our selfish 


childhood (or to the selfish childhood or youth of some other) . 

and read ourselves (or at one remove) into the Teutonic situation? | 
Germany says she is defending herself. Do we sympathize 

with her? Yes, perhaps, whether we think she is defending her- j 


self or whether we think she merely thinks she is defending her- 
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self. The sympathy is an emotional attitude hie h we do or do 
not assume. How many Americans can really empathize the 
Teutonic defense-reaction? How many can read or feel them- 
selves into that felt passivity? Yet, if pana do not, the 
peace negotiations will be for long at cross purposes. 

But what sort of process is empathy? It is obviously not 
a mere sensation or a mere ple asure-pain feeling. Historically, 
the idea took definite shape in connection with certain illusions 
of space perception and certain aesthetic reactions. It can 
hardly be a mere process of association, except in some very 
broad sense of that term. Empathy must clearly bear some 
relation to one’s power of imagination. Is it emotional? If 
we can realize ourselves in other persons, races, or even animals 
or inanimate objects, clearly a good deal of kinesthetic “set” 
will be brought about, and there may well be emotion set free 
or modified. 

It is plainly desirable at this point to look more narrowly 
into the usage and value of the idea, in which I shall follow 
Titchener. Thereafter, I shall try to state what different 
empathies the psychopathic types of person make in us, largely 
as a practical matter of diagnostic aid, but with an eye on more 
general implications. 

Titchener’s first reference to empathy is to its possibly 
explaining certain spatial perceptive illusions, e. g. illusions of 
the Miiller-Lyer type. By an empathic process we are conceived 
to read ideas into the figures. ‘‘We res ad ourselves, or feel 
ourselves, into the lines of the figure.”” ‘‘We tend, just because 
we are human beings, to humanise the forms about us; a column 
seems, according to its proportions, to stretch up easily to its 
load, or to plant itself doggedly under a too heavy pressure,— 
precisely as a man might do.” With respect to the special 
problem of the spatial illusion-figures, to be sure, Titchener 
prefers to explain them chiefly on another ground, viz., that of 
physiological mechanism expressed in eye-movements, “tempt- 
ed” as he somewhat teleologically says, to continue beyond their 
proper point or on the other hand “checked.” However, the 
general theory of spatial illusions may stand, empathy in the 
sense of the reading-in of associated ideas (Einfiihlung of Lipps.®) 
is at least a subordinate factor in most instances, and the general 
disposition or “cortical set” is another such operative though 
subordinate factor. 

Empathy is however far more than a subordinate factor in 
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attitudes taken merely to space perceptions of visual nature. 
Empathy, as Titchener more generally defines it, is the name 
given to “the process of humanizing objects, of reading or feeling 
ourselves into them.” Empathic processes are prominent in 
visual imagination, not necessarily as primary features, but 
as attendant, supplementary, interfusing processes.’ One of 
Titchener’s observers reported, as to his image of a fish, “cool, 
pleasant sensations all wp my arms; slippery feeling in my throat; 
coolness in my eyes; the object spreads all over me and I over it; 
it is not referred to me, but I belong to it.”” This fish-image was an 
“image of imagination,”’ not a ““memory-image,”’ to use Titchen- 
er’s distinction. The fish-image was here not aroused with per- 
sonal reference to definite fishing-excursions of the past. Set 
before a blank wall, the observer did not rove with his eyes, move 
restlessly, and strive to bring up filmy and vaporous past memo- 
ries, sometimes losing his visual imagery altogether and filling out 
the gaps by assuming fisherman’s movements or even imitating 
the motor dodges of the fish itself. On the other hand, the ob- 
server was in a state of motor quiescence, fixated the fish steadily 
on the blank wall, and got a substantial, three-dimensional, f 
perhaps appropriately colored object in imagination, a new, 
strange, unremembered, personally detached, imaginary fish 
to which were added the empathic associations “spreads over me 
and I over it,” ete. 

The imagined fish, thus solid, stable, and empathically 
supported, now stands at the focus of consciousness. Shortly 
all sorts of meaning may enter (the fish of !x4s or Christian 
theology, the sacred codfish of Massachusetts, or even some 
reference to the observer's old fisherman’s luck of some past 
day); but all these meanings and references are aside from the 
image and represent merely a bit more of the flow of conscious- 
ness. ‘The fish-image may even start a train of feelings of bodily 
discomfort and leave a kinesthetic sequel quite as marked as 
any got by telling a true fish-story. But, as is well known, true 
fish-stories rarely do get told, so mobile, foamy, and unsubstan- 
tial are the memories of any fisherman. How much easier it is, 
even if you are a poor fisherman or no fisherman at all, to sit 
down and build an immobile, firm-fleshed, and solid fish-image, } 
the perfect basis for a glorious yarn. 

One may thus, with Titchener, prefer an active to a passive 
account of the imaginative consciousness.‘ The imaginer plans 
moulds, constructs, works up, applies skilled labor—the emotive 
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side of the process being all the while rather vague and pretty 
much a matter of general disposition. Indeed there may be, 
according to Titchener, more emotion attached to the varying 
success or failure of the process itself (whether one is achieving 
a trout or a hornpout, though this is not Titchener’s example) 
than any emotion intrinsically related to the fish-image itself. 
And “meanwhile, also, all sorts of empathic complexes have 
formed about the focal processes, vivifying and personalizing the 
partial products of the constructive effort’’—an effect of the 
constantly integrative tendency of consciousness along the 
specific lines of the imaginer’s disposition, capacity, and ex- 
perience. 

But empathy is not merely a process of humanizing visual 
perceptions or visual imagery. One may “empathize,” if this 
term be allowed, in respect to many non-visual matters, 
Titchener himself speaks of motor empathy.® This was in the 
matter of so-called “imageless thought” and the analysis of 
James’ feelings of relation. ‘The polemic is here of no conse- 
quence. James had urged that “we ought to say a feeling of 
and, a feeling of 2f, a feeling of but, and a feeling of by, quite as 
readily as we say a feeling of blue or a feeling of cold.”’ Titchen- 
er thinks not, and finds that, though the feelings of relation 
occur and can be got out in isolation and at full strength, they 
are really not elementary processes, but are kinesthetic com- 
plexes.” They are perhaps reduced, degenerate, vestigial re- 
mains of ancestral motor attitudes.’ According to Titchener, 
“in the author’s experience, the feelings of relation are never 
simple. They are matters of motor empathy; the relation is 
acted out, though in imaginal rather than in sensory terms.” 
He goes on to say, “sometimes the ki:esthetic images are ac- 
companied by a visual image, itself usuatly symbolic; sometimes 
they are strongly colored by pleasantness-unpleasantness.” It 
is worth while pointing out that neither the symbolic nor the 
emotional components here are necessary parts of the empathic 
process taken in and for itself. 

Empathy, it is plain, is more intellectual than emotional. 
Though empathy readily leads the sympathies, it may well stop 
at a coldly rational view of its object, pleasing only because it 
fits the thinker’s general views and habits. The human interest 
of sundry newspaper stories is often a matter of empathy rather 
than sympathy. There is an emotion, the sort of emotion, 
namely, that human interest and will imply, but this need not be 
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connected in the slightest with any genuine altruistic feeling or 
sympathy for the heroine or villain of the headlines. But is not 
this a greatly extended interpretation of the term empathy? 
Should it not be limited to aesthetics and art education, in 
accordance with the initial usage of Einfiihlung in Lipps’ Rawmes- 
thetik in 1897; or as popularized by Miinsterberg in his Principles 
of Art Education in 1905? Vernon Lee gives in a small book the 
stock examples of empathy, devoting no less than two chapters 
to the topic; and numerous illustrations are given by Vernon 
Lee and Anstruther-Thomson. But the idea of Einfiihlung and 
the ideas involved in the somewhat greater term empathy de- 
vised by Titchener are clearly not to be impounded for art alone. 

In fact, a moment’s reflection will show how many motives 
in human thought are implied in this idea of reading or feeling 
oneself into an object. Clearly animism is often a kind of 
empathy, in which one perceives in other men, animals, plants, 
natural phenomena, and a variety of objects a personalizing or 
personifying factor, namely, the soul. In fact, much of the wide 
sweep of many philosophical doctrines is in one sense based on 
reading oneself into portions or the whole of the world. Hylo- 
zoism has its empathic suggestion. The Leibnitzian monads 
are not innocent of the charge. The whole question of im- 
manence and transcendence has some bearing on the point. 
Ancient doctrines of magic, of fetishism, of nature worship, of 
shamanism are not unrelated. Anthropomorphism and sundry 
theological problems in personality lead in the same direction. 
Whether in more modern days the polemic of Avenarius against 
all introjection theories of Berkeleyan type has something to do 
with the empathy problem, I may leave to specialists in Aven- 
arius. ‘The interesting term eject, contrived by Clifford for some 
one else’s thought in the terms of a thinker’s unconsciousness, 
was employed by Romanes, and we may safely regard this eject 
idea as closely related to our topic. 

Still more modernly speaking, we might inquire how far 
empathy is related with the concept now identified with the 
Freudians, namely, that of narcissism, sometimes abbreviated 
to narcism. This term, apparently chosen by Nacke upon a 
suggestion of Havelock Ellis, and considered for the first time 
elaborately by a Freudian, Rank, in 1911 (also by Freud, 1914), 
is a conceived state or phase of development in which a child 
regards everything in relation to himself and not as related with 
other things. According to the Freudian doctrine of successive 
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phases of development in human life, the narcistic phase follows 
the auto-erotic phase and precedes (perhaps somewhat fuses 
with) the homo-sexual phase that antedates the so-called achieve- 
ment of heterosexuality. But what is narcism if not a species 
of reading or feeling oneself into an object or objects, in such an 
intimate fashion that the surrounding environment is virtually 
taken as a part of the self? But if it be a poor sort of empathy 
which leads oneself only to approve, appreciate, and fraternize 
with oneself, then the higher homosexual phase even more 
certainly looks like a form of empathy, a form in which, so to 
say, the Narcissus Ego discovers in some Alter something into 
which he reads, feels, or empathizes himself. 

So much may serve to indicate the wealth of philosophical 
and psychological ideas that flow in and about this notion of 
empathy. Though the concept at first sight seems a very 
special concept of aesthetics and largely dependent upon kines- 
thesia, empathy eventually spins a web of relations with all 
sorts of philosophical concepts from solipsism, on the one hand, 
to pantheism on the other. It is not too much to say that ideas 
of this sort stick very deeply into life, and that the whole front 
that we present in our practical human interests (such as the 
time-honored question of egoism and altruism) depends upon 
what stand we take on this matter of reading oneself into another 
object 

Man has the defects of his virtues and, by virtue of becoming 
complex, has run the danger of a variety of losses and twists 
that lower forms of life escape. By becoming complex in 
physicochemical structure, the brain (to say nothing of all the 
auxiliary organs and tissues that supply it with energy in one 
form or other) has run the danger of diseases and defects, that 
we psychopathologists think cause a large minority, if not a 
majority, of human ills. Suppose it could be shown that the 
Hohenzollern, on the one hand, or the Bolsheviki, on the other, 
were actually victims of psychopathic defect: Would it not profit 
the world to gain a deeper understanding of psychopathy and a 
quicker capacity for catching its signs? In fact, some psvcho- 
pathologists believe that a keener sense of the psychopathic on 
the part of the world will do away with many of the evils of false 
leadership that now drag us down. 

How shall the world gain this keener sense of the psycho- 
pathic in its members, especially in its leaders? One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin, and the empathic index for 
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these kindred fellows is clearly high. We read ourselves or feel 
ourselves into these kindred persons on the basis of their resem- 
blance to us—their touches of nature. I think, therefore, we 
should initiate researches upon this matter of empathy in the 
psychopathic. That is, we ought to study, for eventual transfer 
to our normal fellows, the extent to which we can read or feel 
ourselves into the frankly insane or psychopathic. Analyse 
as we may by the finest technical methods the different parts of 
the mental life, and enumerate and measure as we may these 
elements and compounds in the psyche, we shall not readily get 
out of these disjecta membra of the mind any standard of normal- 
ity for our patients. In fact, the psychologists can amply 
show, in the regions thus far subjected to the experimental 
method, that the psychopathic patient falls in his reactions well 
within normal curves of distribution. In fact, the metric 
psychologist too often believes that there is no special psycho- 
pathic problem from the standpoint of psychology. This view 
is much like that of a physiologist who might conceive that all 
the problems of pathology could be solved by physiological 
methods. Meantime, the sciences of pathology and of psycho- 
pathology exist and unfold. 

Should we not, then, make some use of the off-hand and globar 
view of a man which a reasonably normal fellow finds himself 
to possess?’ When the psychiatrist operates medico-legally 
as an alienist in court, he is quickly made aware by the questions 
of the attorneys on both sides, by the attitude of the jurymen, 
and even by the questions and rulings of the court, that much 
depends upon the reading of the self (by the attorneys, jurymen, 
or judges) into the plaintiffs and defendants. What we here do 
practically, ought to be studied theoretically. 

[pon what should we rely? The so-called unconscious of 
the diagnostician, or his conscious reasoning power? Decidedly, 
so far as possible, the latter. Provided that a man has a right 
to be a psychiatrist at all, he is probably able to empathize 
successfully,—make a Cliffordian eject of his fellowman, homolo- 
gize himself with this man, animate him, as it were, with his own 
type of soul, and see his own reflection in his fellow in difficulties. 
Of course, there are plenty of perfectly shrewd and keen persons 
who belong, let us say, more in surgery than in psychiatry,—the 
men who analyse and perform well, but who are not supreme in 
synthesis. Rather than be a shrewd but non-synthetic unit, I 
personally should somewhat prefer, if I were going to be a 
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psychiatrist, to be a simple type of person. I should want to 
be a rather naive person, who could rely upon his judgments as 
uncolored by prejudice (save by native and communal pre- 
judices: ideals of the tribe or of the market-place), and who 
could make a judgment of his fellow man pretty well in accord- 
ance with what the Freudians conceal in their term Unconscious. 
In short, though it is finer to be synthetic than to be naive, it 
may prove practically better to be naive than to be analytic. 
(Perhaps this digression may explain the odd and generally 
recognized fact that psychiatry is divided amongst rather naive 
and inexplicably simple representatives and other men of ex- 
traordinarily complex and ratiocinative persons. Accordingly, 
a research in the empathic index of psychopathic persons as 
considered by psychiatrists would have to take into account the 
psychiatrist himself and possibly load the results of the research 
one way or the other according to the capacity of the examiner.) 

How far, then, can we and do we read ourselves into the 
insane and psychopathic? For the moment, I have no plan of 
presenting set statistics on the matter, although we have been 
collecting some data at the Psychopathic Hospital along the 
line. The point of this paper will, on the other hand, be to bring 
out the general nature of the problem by considering some rather 
obvious features in the clinical diagnosis of certain genera in the 
great groups of mental disease. 

In approaching the psychopathic, the psychiatrist may put 
the question about empathy in a variety of ways. Following is 
a small number among the probably infinite variety of ways in 
which the question may be put: 

How far can you read or feel yourself into the patient? 

Can you identify yourself with the patient? 

Disregarding your sympathies and abhorrences, can you 
empathize with the patient? 

Reversing the “giftie’’ proverbially craved, can you see 
the “ither”’ as you see “yersel,” 7. e. can you see yourself acting 
under some circumstances precisely as he is acting? 

Can you put yourself in his place? 

Conceding nil absolutely alienum, can you see the patient, 
not as similar to you merely, but as identical with you in your 
probable reactions? 

Is the likeness to your own probable reactions specific 
rather than generic? 

' Does this patient’s reaction seem intrinsically human or. is 
there something extrinsic and non-human about the reaction? 
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Is this “just what a child would do?” (if so, empathic test 
positive, because each of us readily empathizes with a child), 

Is this “the touch of nature?” (Empathic test positive, 
because empathy is precisely making the world kin). 

Is this “just what anyone would do?” (Empathic test 
positive). 

Is this “just what I would do if I were sick?” (Empathic 
test positive). 

Is this “just what I would do if I were crazy?”” (Empathic 
test probably positive, because most of us early contrive an idea 
how it would be to be crazy, an idea usually built on lines of our 
own, 7. €., normal experience). 

There are some eleven major groups of mental diseases, 
according to an analysis of Psychopathic Hospital material 
recently made. I shall speak with injurious brevity concerning 
the empathic test or index in these groups. I have throughout 
spoken of the empathic index because I feel that in the long run 
degrees of empathy would be established for many diseases and 
that the question “‘How far can one empathize”’ will eventually 
be susceptible to a metric or at all events an ordinal division. 
For practical purposes in our work so far, the answers concerning 
empathy reduce for the-most part to positive and negative. | 
do or do not empathize with this particular patient. Now my 
view is that the empathic test is an indicator or index of diagno- 
sis between certain groups of mental diseases and indeed amongst 
the sub-divisions of certain groups. 

Adopting for convenience the diagnostic order above re- 
ferred to, I would proceed to Group I, the Syphilopsychoses, 
or mental diseases of the syphilitic group. By and large, the 
psychiatrist and the layman will empathize positively with respect 
to most of the syphilopsychoses. So far as the meningitic, vascul- 
ar and gummatous cases are concerned, the mental symptoms are 
usually so little in evidence in many instances, that the examiner 
treats the case as “sick” in the sense of ordinary somatic 
disease and he sees nothing in a patient’s reactions with which 
he cannot fully empathize. 

With respect to general paresis, it might be inquired whether 
at least the excited and grandiose phase of general paresis would 
not show a low empathic index. The demented and depressive 
types of paresis do not excite one’s feelings of a lack of empathy. 
Dementia may not excite empathic feelings in us one way or 
another, just by reason of the lack of reaction. The abysmal 
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depth of depression that we sometimes find in the paretic remains 
nevertheless often quite empathic with us normal beings. The 
depression is merely exceedingly deep, but is after all, just such 
a depression as one might feel. 

But is it not probable that the grandiosity of the excited 
paretic shall afford instances of negative empathy? On the 
whole, I do not find that my own empathy is as a rule low for 
this paretic megalomania. Possibly my negative judgment is 
disarmed by the facial expression and whole motor attitude of 
the paretic, which is likely to be perfectly consonant with the 
grandeur felt, also I perceive that the paretic is physically sick 
and tremulous, and with it all any tendency to a negative 
empathy is pooled in the idea that after all this, though quite 
out of the ordinary range, may nevertheless run quite in the 
normal direction of feelings possible to the normal man under 
certain circumstances. 

With respect to Group II, the Feeblemindednesses (or what 
I have tried to term, the hypophrenoses), I find the empathic 
community cf feeling is distinctly present in the majority of us. 
To be sure, some of the idiots and low imbeciles with set ex- 
pressions of a gargoyle nature, may give a negative empathy. 
It may be that throughout the hypophrenic group, our sym- 
pathies are so much in play that it is difficult to make a cold- 
blooded rational reaction, such as the true empathic decision 
must be. On the whole, the reactions of the feebleminded, both 
singly and in groups, strike the observer as of the happiest. 
Nothing surprises the uninitiated more than to find how happy 
the inside of a school for feebleminded is. I find little of diag- 
nostic value in these empathies. 

With respect to the epileptics, Group III, I conceive that 
quite another situation holds. Epilepsy is the morbus sacer, the 
disease of mystery. Whether the reaction be occasionally one 
of pathological politeness so called, or whether the phase of 
unreasonable irritability rubs us the wrong way, whether the 
unaccountable occasional amnesia and the queer optimism of the 
epileptic contribute to the result, it is impossible to estimate. 
On the whole, however, the epileptic seems to me to rouse not 
only less sympathy than the feebleminded person, both single 
and en masse, but it also proves far less possible for the norma! 
man to read himself into the epileptic in the empathic manner. 
Possibly this is a somewhat personal reaction on my own part. 
Research should be undertaken in the matter. . Comparative 
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studies might well be made in the globar reaction of empathy 
which the epileptic makes as against what the hypophrenic 
makes. 

With respect to Group IV, the group of mental diseases due 
to alcohol, drugs and poisons, we find our empathic index, as a 
rule, high. Whereas our sympathies may carry us in either 
direction, our empathy is pretty nearly positive. On the whole, 
what the alcoholic does is something like what any of us might 
do. The variation of experiences of the alcoholic is such that 
apparently we can all read ourselves into the alcoholic situation 
somewhat. Even were the psychic phenomena of alcoholism 
in themselves so queer and outside the range of the normal 
altogether, yet the frequency of these phenomena would give the 
normal man a high empathy for the alcoholic. 

The morphinist, on the other hand, is, so far as I have been 
able to observe him in a small experience, far less the object both 
of sympathy and far less positive when it comes to the empathic 
test. There are, however, within the group of the pharmaco- 
psychoses some empathic tests. I should say that on the whole, 
the victim of delirium tremens yielded a positive empathic 
test in many instances, when victims of the companion disease 
aleoholic hallucinosis yield a lower index. The fact that in 
alcoholic hallucinosis, a perfectly clear consciousness gets split 
with hallucinatory data means of course a situation that seems 
far less consistent than the situation in delirium tremens. The 
victim of delirium tremens is, as a rule, a sick looking man, with 
tremors, flushing and sweating, and he somehow seems to us 
the more or less appropriate vehicle of his hallucinations. But 
as to this minor distinction of sub-groups, it would not be well 
to speak without a statistical and long-standing analysis. 

With respect to the poison cases, nothing special need be 
said. 

With respect to Group V, the mental diseases due to mani- 
fest focal brain disorder, I would say that the victims of this sort 
of mental disease, like those of the somatic or symptomatic 
group—Group VI,—strike us as on the whole sick persons. They 
strike us as not unlike what we ourselves would be under certain 
circumstances. The phenomena strike one as quasi-normal, 
judged by the standard of diseases in general. Even phenomena 
of the vascular (arteriosclerotic) group, with their physical 
accompaniments of paralysis, for example, do not strike us as 
anything but quasi-normal. 
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With respect to the seventh or presenile-senile group— 
Geriopsychoses—I find that the empathic index is in many in- 
stances much lower than I should naturally think that it might 
have been. The fact that the world, as it were, confronts the 
oncoming of a certain dementia as a necessary feature of old age 
ought to give most of us a high empathy for the condition. 
Possibly the true simple dementias due to plain wasting of 
brains do so give us this high estimate of the quasi-normality 
of the clinical phenomena shown. However, amongst the pre- 
senile psychoses with their curious hypokinetics, and amongst 
some of the presbyophrenias with their strange falsifications, | 
find numerous instances in which the empathic test comes out 
negative. We do not read or feel ourselves into the situation 
presented by these patients, whatever may be our sympathy for 
the obvious fact of the old age. 

It is with the next two groups—the eighth and ninth groups 
of schizophrenia and cyclothymia respectively—that the differ- 
ential value of the empathic test, according to my prediction, 
will be found greatest. The schizophrenic (dementia praecox) 
group is by the very nature of the dissociations, which are very 
prominent in it and which have given rise to Bleuler’s designa- 
tion (schizophrenia) a group of cases in which the phenomena 
are by hypothesis strange. Somewhat less strange in the hebe- 
phrenic subgroup are the phenomena of catatonia and many of 
the paranoids approach the apex of strangeness amongst the 
whole range of psychopathic symptoms. The dissociation, 
splitting, the schiztic character of the deliverances of the victim 
of dementia praecox give one an impression of queerness that 
probably no other phenomena can give. This impression is 
certainly confirmed by the details of analysis, say of a given 
set of actions or grimaces, or a manuscript letter, but what we 
are studying here is not so much the results of analysis as the 
globar and total effects produced by the patient. 

Without here bringing statistical data to bear upon the 
point, I venture the prediction that an offhand diagnosis of 
dementia praecox can often be made (as against the cyclothymic) 
from the general impressions conveyed by the patient. In fact, 
the phrase “general impression” is nothing but a phrase for the 
basis of the empathic test. Many a tyro in psychiatry has won- 
dered how his hospital superintendent, with his brow furrowed 
with the care of ways and means, can possibly arrive at a rapid 
diagnosis of good or evil prognosis in a man whom he is allowed 
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to study with but a passing glance. The tyro’s analytic work, 
running to many lines or pages of record, fails to give him this 
general impression, fails to give him data upon which to make 
the empathic decision. Skirting widely about the whole com- 
plex of phenomena, the old medical superintendent now become 
far more worldly wise than he is psychiatrically erudite, is en- 
abled to come at a correct conclusion. It is perhaps on this 
basis that “‘age is for counsel.”” My point would be that by a 
study of these globar effects, the young man may become pre- 
maturely or preternaturally early a counsellor in these matters. 
Perhaps the reason why the law wants physicians to wait five 
years after graduation before their psychiatric opinions are 
legally of value, is because the effects of symptomatic analyses 
are often so inadequate. Naiveté, as above said, is often su- 
perior to analysis. What we crave is, however, neither naiveté 
nor analysis, but a synthetic general result of a reaction made 
upon the analytic data. 

Accordingly I would set as a research problem in the em- 
pathic reaction, the whole field of schizophrenia (dementia prae- 
cox) and cyclothymia (manic depressive and similar psychoses). 

With respect to Group X, the psychoneuroses, these reac- 
tions are so nearly normal in most instances, that it is hard for 
the common man to consider them in the field of “insanity” 
at all. He hardly wishes to call them psychopathic, yet amongst 
the reactions of hysteria are some of the most extraordinary 
phenomena that the world sees. Nevertheless, the empathy is 
to my mind very frequently positive despite the extraordinary 
nature of the things that happen. Somehow the glove or 
stocking anaesthesia or even the hemianesthesia strikes one 
naively as a good deal more likely a thing to happen than tne 
less regular phenomena of true organic nervous disease. Again 
the somnambulisms and automatisms of this group have some- 
thing distinctly empathic and quasi-normal about them. 

I need not consider Group XI, the psychopathoses or psycho- 
pathias in general particularly here, because amongst this rag- 
bag group of psychopathies are diseases which lean toward 
several of the others; there are psychopathies which suggest 
feeblemindedness, there is an epileptoid group of psychopathi: 1S, 
there are many with a schizophrenic or cyclothymic trend, to say 
nothing of the great group of hysteroid cases. 

It may well be, however, that a study of the globar reac- 
tions intended to secure data for the empathic test may help to 
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move many of the psychopathias out of this residual group into 
other and better established groups, or even into new groups. 
Thus I bring to a conclusion an all too rough statement con- 
cerning the empathic index in the greater groups of mental 
diseases. I have turned the phrase about in connection with 
these different groups in suchwise that it must be evident that 
the empathic reaction is nothing new, strange, impractical or 
against experience when taken in itself. Quite the contrary. 
The degree to which one can read or feel oneself into a 
fellow-being, particularly a patient, is a matter of common and 
everyday observation. Every newspaper story, every political 
reaction, every romantic situation, most of the human reactions, 
many of the philosophies are somehow entangled in this question 
not merely of our likeness to our fellow-beings but of our logical 
identity with them in one or more respects. However con- 
clusive the statistical studies of the greater groups of mental 
disease may prove, the general study of man by man with respect 
to his empathic understanding of his fellow-being must prove 
profitable. The psychopathic may prove the key to the normal, 
as has proved true in the past. I commend this study to 
physicians and others because (save for the recording) it is far 
from a time-consuming study; because in a sense, its results 
vary infinitely with the amount of analysis performed, and 
because finally, the study of these reactions will enable one the 
better to carry out the principles recently dubbed autognosis. 
If in the empathic impression conveyed to a group of persons, 
a given case seems quite outside the range of empathy to one 
set of persons and quite within the range to another, there is a 
problem set not merely as to the mental disease in question but 
as to the attitudes of the observers themselves. ‘Thus, in a 
peculiarly intimate way the study of empathy may allow psy- 
chiatry to begin where it always should, namely, at home. 
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FOREWORD TO “THE OCCURRENCE OF 
REVOLUTIONS” 


BY BORIS SIDIS 


ik following paper is timely and interesting from a 

scientific point of view in general and from a psy- 

chological standpoint in particular. The present 

European war is well termed a world war, the greatest 
war of nations on the records of history, a war shaking social 
organizations with their conflicting instincts and passions to the 
very foundations. This world maelstrom in which nations, 
large and small, are caught unawares is fraught with events no 
one can foresee, with consequences no contemporary can con- 
ceive. We have the good fortune of living in one of the greatest 
epochs in the history of mankind. Revolutionary changes are 
taking place on a gigantic scale under our very eyes without our 
realization of their trend and significance. We are in the midst 
of the mad whirl of this raging world hurricane so that our mental 
vision is obscured, our mind is paralyzed by the very magnitude 
of the furious struggle of frenzied social and psychic forces. No 
scientist, no statesman can forecast any of the consequences, or 
estimate the meaning of the profound and extensive transforma- 
tions rapidly taking place in the nature of society and man. 
This much we seem to feel and know, that humanity is in labor 
with big events which are far beyond our ken, that society is in 
the throes of a new social order the character or even the outlines 
of which cannot be discerned in this infernal confusion of supreme 
struggle of social elements and human passions. Man and 
society are now being forged into new forms, hammered by 
Vulcan blows of war and revolt. 

If, however, things appear dark as to the outcome of this 
great upheaval, some of its causes may be within our grasp. Any 
ray of light, coming from whatever quarter, should be welcome. 
In this respect the present contribution may add its mite in 
regard to some of the proximate contributing causes of one of the 
greatest catastrophes in the history of humanity. The merit of 
this contribution is that it advances in a general, though tentative 
way, one of the contributory causes of revolts and revolutions, 
referring them to fundamental economical conditions and psychic 
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states, famine and cold, fear instinct and _ self-preservation, 
which in turn are traced to variations of one central, cosmic 
source, to variations of solar energy. 

The purely psychological aspect may be stated briefly as 
follows: When social forces become charged with revolutionary 
ferment the governments may under ordinary favorable condi- 
tions keep those forces in check by means of force exerted on the 
fear instinct, but the pangs of famine and the distress of cold 
with their results of disease and epidemic counteract the fear of 
force, arousing the fear instinct of death and the fundamental 
instinct of self-preservation, throwing the social organism into 
convulsions of riots, revolts, and revolutions. All this the author 
traces to variations of the central source of all terrestrial energy, 


to variations of solar activities. 

The writer, however, warns the reader not to take this 
cosmic source as the sole cause of revolutions, but only as one 
of the contributing factors, helping to turn the scale when social 
discontent has accu.iulated, and revolutionary forces are being 
ripened in the subconscious depths of social life. The cosmic 
factor is the trigger for the explosion and for the release of social, 


revolutionary forces. 





A REMARK ON THE OCCURRENCE OF 
REVOLUTIONS 


BY WILLIAM JAMES SIDIS 


HE general subject of revolutions is an interesting one 
for us at the present time. We have all been reading 
in the newspapers enough contradictory reports about 
the state of affairs in Russia to arouse a widespread 

interest in the recent revolution in Russia. We read every now 
and then of a new outbreak of revolt in the Austro-Hungarian 
Kmpire; an extensive revolt took place in the enemy countries 
only last winter; and the prospect, brought up by those events, 
of an actual revolution in Germany and Austria-Hungary, in- 
volves the possibility of a complete change in the face of the 
present war. 

Such being the present interest in the subject, [ venture to 
make a few remarks concerning the time when revolts and re- 
volutions usually take place. I was led to my view on this 
subject by Taine’s explanation of the French Revolution of 
1789 in “Les Origines de la France Contemporaine.” I take 
the liberty of quoting from this book: *‘ L’hiver vint et fut le plus 
dur qu’on eut vu — 1709. Des le printemps de 1789, la 
famine etait partout, et, de mois en mois, elle croissait comme 
une eau qui monte By i . Plus on approchait du 14 
juillet, dit un temoin oculaire, plus la disette augmentait. 

Pour avoir du pain de chien, le people doit faire queue pe ndant 
des heures . . . De toutes parts, en mars, avril et mai, 
l‘emeute eclate.”’ (“The winter came and was the seve Pree that 
had been since 1709. From the spring of 1789 on, famine was 
everywhere, and, from month to month, it increased like a rising 
flood . . . The closer one came to July 14, the more the 
famine grew, said an eye-witness . . To get a dog’s 
bread, the people must stand in line for hours . . . From 
all sides, in March, April, and May, riot broke loose.’’) This 
suggests that the real cause of the French Revolution coming 
in the summer of 1789 was not the dissolution of the States- 
General, but rather a general famine accompanied by a prevailing 
“inflammation of the throat and intestinal pain,’’ caused in its 
turn by the bad bread resulting from a poor crop due to 
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summer hail and a cold winter. In other words, the French 
Revolution took place in 1789 rather than four or five years 
earlier or later, because the winter of 1788 was extremely cold. 

Taine’s explanation of the French Revolution bears a re- 
markable resemblance to that of the Russian Revolution con- 
tained in the first official bulletin of the Petrograd Soviet, issued 
March 13, 1917. This bulletin begins: *‘The old regime has re- 
duced the country to complete ruin, and the people to starvation. 
It was impossible to endure it further. The population of Petro- 
grad went out into the streets to demonstrate their discontent. 
They were met with bullets. Instead of bread the imperial 
government gave the people a stone.”” The Russian Revolution 
was, according to this, based on a hunger strike. 

This suggests the idea that revolutions and revolts in general 
(a revolt being a revolution that has not quite succeeded) are 
connected in some way or other with direct, obvious, physical 
discomfort, especially hunger, and possibly lack of clothing and 
fuel. Not that I wish to be interpreted as saying that this is the 
cause of revolutions; the causes are quite different. A match 
will cause an explosion in a powder magazine, but not in a tank 
of water; and similarly a famine will bring about a revolution 
in a society where the underlying conditions are such as to favor 
the spread of such ideas and where other proper circumstances 
are present. 

Now, all such matters as lack of nutrition and lack of heat 
are dependent in great degree on the climate. Ina cold country, 
a severe winter is directly a cause of physical discomfort; people 
freeze in such weather. Further, the early frosts preceding a 
cold winter lessen the crop, transportation becomes difficult, 
and generally a famine is more likely to result in such a year. 
In a warm country, a similar result occurs when the summer is 
excessively hot, the heat parching and drying the crops so 
that food is scarce. 

It may be interesting to note that Professor Jevons has 
advanced a meterological theory to explain the periodicity of 
industrial crises. Industrial crises usually appear about once in 
ten years. Jevons ascribes this to a periodicity in the climate, 
causing, in cases of cold years, poor crops, and therefore a failure 
of everything dependent on the crops, including the banking 
system, and through that, the whole industrial system. This 
supposed periodicity in the crops, which would directly concern 
the subject of this article, Jevons ascribes to a well-known 
periodicity in the number of spots on the sun. 
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To explain this, I may say that sun spots are rifts in the 
surface of the sun, exposing a lower layer. This lower layer gives 
less light and heat than the surface, and therefore, the more spots 
there are on the sun, the less heat the sun will give, and the cooler 
will be the climate. Now, astronomers have kept records of the 
number of spots on the sun since the early part of the last cen- 
tury, and it has been found that this number increases and de- 
creases In a period of eleven years approximately. For example, 
there was a maximum in 1905, a minimum in 1911, and a maxi- 
mum again in 1916. Jevons’ theory was that the maxima of 
sun-spots cause cold weather, and, therefore, poor crops, result- 
ing in industrial crises. ' 

The essential feature in this theory is that there is a perio- 
dicity in the crops corresponding to the sun-spots, this period 
being eleven years. This suggests the following question: If the 
weather and the crops follow the number of sun-spots, might we 
not expect the occurrence of revolutions also to be connected 
with the sun-spots? The best way to answer this is by com- 
paring the dates of revolutions with the dates of maxima and 
minima of sun-spots. 

Since the record of sun-spots was kept only for about a 
century, I have tried to select only revolutions in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, since previous revolutions cannot 
easily be compared with the sun-spots. I have included in my 
list the great revolts that have taken place, and even the first 
Balkan war, which somewhat partook of the nature of a revolt. 
The list contains 33 revolts, of which seventeen occurred nearer 
the minimum of sun-spots than the maximum, and _ sixteen 
occurred nearer the maximum. This looks unsatisfactory at 
first sight, and as though there was no connection at all between 
revolts and sun-spots. But if we take separately the revolts 
that occurred near the maximum of sun-spots and those that 
occurred near the minimum, different results are obtained.’ For 

For various reasons which I need not here specify, I do not agree with the theory of in- 
dustrial crises advanced by Jevons. 

*Table of sun-spot variations: 
Maxima Minima 
1816 1811 
1828 1822 
1839 1834 
1850 1845 


1861 1856 
1872 1867 


1894 1889 
1905 1900 
1916 1911 
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example, the list of revolts occurring near the minima of sun- 


spots: 
Minimum of 1811: 1809, Tyrolese revolt. 
1810, Revolt in Mexico. 
Minimum of 1822: 1820, Revolt in Spain. 
Revolt in Ltaly. 
Revolt in South America. 
1821, Revolution in Mexico. 
Minimum of 1834: 1833,  Carlist revolt in Spain. 
Minimum of 1856: 1857, Revolution in Mexico. 
Indian Mutiny. 
Minimum of 1867: 1868, Revolution in Japan. 
Minimum of 1889: 1889, Brazilian revolution. 
Minimum of 1900: 1897, Cuban revolution. 
1898, Revolt in Spain. 
Minimum of 1911: 1910, Portuguese revolution. 
1911, Mexican revolution (Madero’s). 
1911, Chinese revolution. 
1912, Balkan Wars. 


Compare these with the revolts taking place near the sun- 
spot maxima, as follows: 


Maximum of 1828: 1880, Revolution in France. 
ISS1, Revolt in Poland. 
Belgian Revolution. 
Maximum of 1850: 1848, Insurrections in Austria. 
Revolt in Prussia. 
Chartist uprising in England. 
Revolution in France. 
1851, Tai-Ping rebellion in China. 
Maximum of 1872: 1871, Paris Commune. 
Maximum of 1905: 1905, Rebellion in Russia. 
Maximum of 1916: 1917, Russian Revolution. 
1917, Rebellion in Germany. 
1916, Dublin “Sinn Fein’ Insurrection 
1918, Rebellion in Germany. 
Rebellion in Austria-Hungary. 
Uprising in Quebec. 


To the last list I could add others; as, for instance, the 
French Restoration in 1815 (maximum of 1816); the Italian and 
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Russian uprisings of 1914 (maximum of 1916); and the American 
Civil War (maximum of 1861). 

If we examine the two lists, we will find that most of the 
revolts in the first list occurred in warm countries, while most of 
the revolts in the second list occurred in cold countries. 
There are, of course, a few exceptions, but the exceptions are 
surprisingly few. 

This would seem to indicate that there is actually an eleven- 
year period for revolutions corresponding to the sun-spots. In 
fact, if we take the above list of revolts in northern countries, 
and try to calculate from that what sort of period they could be 
fitted into easiest, the method of least squares gives us as that 
period: 11.07 years. The period of sun-spots has been estimated 
at 11.1 years. The average time of occurrence would be given, 
for example, as October 3, 1905; May 27, 1850, ete. I may add 
that, in 1905, the most and the largest sun-spots were visible in 
September and October. The average deviation from the regular 
periodicity is 1.78 years, or about 1 year and 10 months. If 
there were no tendency toward periodicity, the average deviation 
in the case of a period of 11 years would be slightly over 3 years. 

Similarly with the other revolts on the list. The average 
period is found in the same way to be about 11.2 years, with the 
average time of occurrence at various dates down to April 8, 
1911. The last sun-spot minimum was in 1911. Thus it 
appears that revolts and revolutions take place in warm 
countries near the minimum of sun-spots, and in cold countries 
near the maximum of sun-spots; in each case, when the weather 
is such as to tend to poor crops. 

llowever, I do not wish to be understood as saying that the 
sun-spots cause revolutions. An appearance of sun-spots could 
nol, by itself, produce revolution unless other circumstances are 
already such as to cause the revolution. All such revolutions 
would occur anyway, even without the sun-spot variations; 
hut these sun-spot variations superadd natural extremes of 
climate, causing not only physical discomfort but danger to life 
and health, thus hastening a revolt that might otherwise have 
waited for a very long time. 

A government not based on the will of the people must, in 
the nature of things, rule by fear, by keeping the people in con- 
stant subjection; and the people will be kept in subjection as 
long as they can be made to fear. The tendency of such oppres- 
sion is to exasperate the people and excite them to desperate 
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measures, especially if the oppression affects their means of 
livelihood. But if circumstances suddenly become such that 
many lives, or the health of many people, are seriously threatened 
as by extreme cold, famine, &c., this superadds the instinct of 
self-preservation, and the fear is entirely counteracted. The 
power of the government to keep the people in subjection is weakened, 
and the rebellious tendencies come to the foreground, resulting in 
open revolt. This will happen especially, if there is a poor crop; 
and this probably takes place every eleven years, in accordance with 
the sun-spot variations. 

In order to have a revolution at the proper time in the sun- 
spot cycle, the revolutionary tendency must be there already. 
This alone would produce rebellion, if left to itself for maybe a 
generation or more; but the sun-spot cycle always comes in and 
hastens it, so that a rebellion would usually occur at a sun-spot 
maximum in colder countries, and at a sun-spot minimum in 


warmer countries. 

This rule would, therefore, apply only to the date of the 
beginning of a revolt; therefore all revolts included in my list 
were dated from the time of the outbreak, and not of the cul- 


mination, 

To illustrate the sun-spot periods from recent history. The 
recent sun-spot variations have been: 1900, minimum; 1905, 
maximum; 1911, minimum; 1916, maximum. Allowing a 
variation of three years in some cases from the exact date of the 
maximum or minimum, as the case may be, we will start with 
three years before the minimum of 1900, that is, 1897. At this 
time we may expect revolts to take place in warm countries, and 
this sort of period lasts till 1903. After a hot summer, revolt 
broke out in Cuba in the fall of 1897. The proximity of Cuba 
to the United States brought about American intervention in 
the shape of the Spanish-American War of 1898. The Philippine 
Islands, which were annexed by United States, revolted in 1902. 
Even in 1903, revolt broke out in Panama. But now we are 
getting to the period of revolt for the northern countries, ap- 
proaching 1905. In 1903 the two branches of the Social Demo- 
cratic party of Russia, the Bolsheviki and the Mensheviki, were 
organised, revolts were threatening in 1904, and the Czar’s 
government, threatened by this, proceeded to throw its people in- 
to a fight against Japan. This attempt was unsuccessful; and in 
1905, at the time of the sun-spot maximum, a revolutionary 
organisation was established in Russia, only to be crushed. The 
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last traces of this revolt were, apparently, stamped out in West- 
ern Russia by the aid of the German Government in 1906. 

Now the scene shifts once more to the south. We now see 
uprisings in Turkey in 1908, in Portugal in 1910, in China 
starting in the south) in 1911; Mexico also started a revolution 
in 1911, the year of the sun-spot minimum and of an unusually 
hot summer. In 1912 the attempt at liberation of the Balkans 
resulted in the Balkan wars. 

A year later, the end of 1913, was the time midway between 
the minimum and maximum of sun-spots, and it was to be ex- 
pected that the scene would suddenly shift back to the northern 
countries. In the spring of 1914 a general strike of a political 
nature (demanding abolition of the three-class system of voting) 
took place in Belgium, forcing the Belgian government to appoint 
a commission to revise the electoral laws. The Socialists in 
Prussia made similar demands, and, when met with the usual 
Prussian disdain, replied “* Wir werden belgisch reden” (we will 
talk Belgian). The German Socialists began to show openly 
their contempt for the Kaiser,’ and the prospect of a German 
revolution loomed near. The Irish were arming. There was 
also strong tendency toward revolution in many other European 
nations. 

In the mean time, the supposedly suppressed Russian revolt 
suddenly reappeared. The President of France was visiting 
Russia when the revolt broke out, and everything pointed to a 
general European uprising unless something unusually desperate 
was done. The only measure in sight was to start a general 
Kuropean war, and the ruler most threatened, the German 
Kaiser (for the revolt in Russia was getting under control), 
took the step. 

Even that was a doubtful step. Socialists of all countries 
were opposed to war, and they were very strong in Germany and 
in the neighboring countries. Would they fight? It was known 
that they intended to convene on August 23, to decide definitely 
what to do in case of war; and it was the middle of July before 
the actual magnitude of the danger of revolution became obvious. 
War had to be started, if at all, within a month. The result was, 
that war broke out with hardly any preliminary negotiations, 
many 24-hour and 48-hour ultimatums were sent, and the war 
spread over almost all of Europe within the space of one week. 

The sun-spot maximum, however, was not due till 1916, 


*See Prince, “The Psychology of the Kaiser.” 
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and 1916 was still to come. In 1916, there was a revolt in Ire- 
land—a small beginning, but one which showed that the revolu- 
tionary period had not yet ended. In 1917, at the end of a long, 
cold winter, revolutionary activity in Russia revived and was 
finally successful; after that, Germany and Austria were shaken 
with a great number of revolts. There being about a year more 
before the sun-spots are due to settle down to their average activ- 
ity, the revolutionary period in northern countries is not yet over, 
and there is still a possibility, if not a probability, of an Austro- 
German revolution within the coming year or so. 

This illustrates the relation of the sun-spot period to current 
events. A discontented people can be kept cowed by fear, by 
the use of force, as a general rule, in normal times; but when the 
instinct of self-preservation is aroused by hunger, cold, &c., the 
people are much more ready for revolt, and a previously existing 
discontent will break out openly. This is brought about in 
general by extremes of weather and failure of crops which take 
place in cold countries at the sun-spot maximum, and in warm 
countries at the sun-spot minimum. 
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N no department of medicine is social work of such direct 
and logical importance as in psychiatry. Diagnosis, the 
first step of the psychiatrist, is dependent on knowledge 
of the conduct of the individual in the community, and 

very frequently such knowledge can only be obtained by a 
trained, unbiased person, 7. e., the psychiatric social worker. 
Treatment of such individuals is a dual process and consists 
of an adjustment of the patient to society while at the same 
lime, society must make (or be forced to make) an effort to ad- 
just itself to the patient. The social worker acts, then, as the 
sensory and motor apparatus of the physician, while at the same 
time she builds up an independent social science which, in the 
long run, helps govern the knowledge and conduct of the physi- 
Clan. 

It has been stated that treatment in many of the psychiatric 
diseases is a process of adjustment, a series of manoeuvres which 
result in the location of the patient in his proper place in society. 

sefore going on to consider the mechanism of adjustment, it is 
necessary to outline briefly the field of psychiatry. For the 
most striking thing in the development of the field of mental 
disease has been the extension of the subject socially. Inde- 
pendent of its closer union with neurology, has been its affiliation 
with criminology, social hygiene, the employment phase of 
economics, the distribution of charity and social relief, and 
lastly, its recognition as a great branch of medicine by the mili- 
tary authorities, so that the neuro-psychiatrist has a great role 
both in the selection of army and navy personnelle, and in the 
care of the disabled. It is these social affiliations that have 
made the psychiatric social worker a necessity. Dependence 
upon social workers, untrained in psychiatry, however well 
trained otherwise, necessitates personal training by the psy- 
chiatrist, and this is both wasteful of time and necessarily in- 
complete. 

*Being Contributions of the Massachusetts Commission on Mental Diseases, Series of 1918. 
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We may divide the field of psychiatry, in so far as social 
work goes with the following branches: 

1. The psychoses proper—the frank insanities. Here 
the role of the social worker is first in securing good data which 
serve in the making of the diagnosis, and in the addition of 
authentic data concerning inheritance, and general life develop- 
ment of the insane. I emphatically state that no case of mental 
disease can be thoroughly “* worked up” and that many cases are 
hopelessly handled, without data so obtained. A thorough 
follow-up system throws light on cases of mental disease such as 
could not be brought to bear otherwise, and the statement may 
safely be ventured that many of the opinions now current in 
psychiatry will need radical alteration when such follow-up 
systems have been used for a few years. 

The young social worker, and even the older, as well as 
many physicians become discouraged with their results in the 
handling of the insane. ‘* What,” they ask, “ can you do for 
the patient? Nothing but commitment to an insane hospital, 
and what is that but a form of imprisonment?” They have 
missed the fundamental point in commitment—the safeguarding 
of society. For it is not the actual physical damage an insane 
person may do that is of greatest importance—it is the general- 
ized social damage. This damage occurs because he disor- 
ganizes homes, lowers the mood and the efficiency of the normal 
people in daily contact with him, is a focus of social difficulty of 
all kinds which becomes diminished to its lowest possible figure 
on commitment. Here the social adjustment, in which the 
worker plays a preliminary part, is in sequestering the individual! 
but the social adjustment thus carried out is of high importance. 

Feeblemindedness has great social significance as has been 
pointed in almost innumerable writings of late. Though it is 
my belief that there has been marked exaggeration as to its role 
in criminality, prostitution, and the like yet it remains true that 
the social difficulties of the feeble-minded bring them into con- 
tact with the courts, the relief agencies, and make them the 
despair of the employer. Since many of them are non-com- 
mittable, and others need not be committed, the difficulty of 
finding a place in the social structure for these is a problem for 
the social worker. To keep the lawlessly inclined out of trouble 
by constant supervision, to find a place of employment for the 
low grade employee, are not easy tasks. Yet that the first task 
has been to some extent accomplished is based on the authority 
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of Dr. William Healey, who states that juvenile crime in Boston 
is neither so frequent nor so serious in nature as in Chicago, and 
this he attributes to the excellent social service organizations of 
Boston. The second task is part of the great general program 
of efficiency, and it may be summed up “Low grade work for 
low grade people.” ‘To have high grade people doing such work 
is economic waste. 

The extension of Psychiatry to criminology is merely the 
recognition of the fact that the point of departure in crime is 
the criminal himself—his mentality, his personality—matters 
which eall for psychiatric investigation. With the entrance of 
medicine and psychology into this field the scope of the activities 
of the psyehiatrie social worker has broadened, potentially at 
least, to an almost unlimited degree. For the collection of the 
life data relating to any one who has become a breaker of the 
laws is one of the two fundamental inquiries necessary before 
establishing responsibility, and before initiating treatment. 
For the conception of treatment must supplant that of punish- 
ment, and treatment is social adjustment, which at present is 
partly undertaken by probation departments, and in larger part 
not undertaken at all. Here is a social work of difficulty but of 
great promise for the trained person. 

Now it is not only the insane, the feeble-minded, the criminal 
who are the “material” of the psychiatrist, and the psychiatric 
social worker. The difficulties of adaptation to the “Great 
Society,” the balking of desires and instincts, the crushing power 
of failure and disillusionment, the injury done by poverty and 
all that goes with it, psychically and physically make up the 
background of neurasthenia, psychasthenia, hysteria—diseases 
of emotional and intellectual mal-adaptation. Here especially 
the social situations are of great importance and often the 
remedy is entirely social. Removal to a better neighborhood, 
a start on another social road, the smoothing out of domestic 
difficulty, adjustment to the mate, better care for the sick child, 
relief in part from monotonous drudgery—I believe that here is 
where social service helps essentially normal people out of ab- 
normal social situations into relative health. 

One cannot omit the War from any discussion, and here the 
psychiatric social worker may confidently look forward to a field 
of work. For the war will break down many a man, not only 
in the way indicated by the term “Shell Shock”’ but by produc- 
ing a protracted mental attitude which may be classed with 
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neurasthenia. Men will come out weary, restless, full of physi- 
cal and mental pains and aches, ridden by obsessions, and 
harassed by inaptitude. And these men will have to be helped, 
and solicitously helped, with the attitude that they are claimants 
to the best efforts of society. Their claim will be supported by 
those who love them, by those who will find their chief interest 
in the problem: ‘‘How can He get well?” Anything short of the 
best will produce mutterings and a sullen discontent that may 
well shake the foundations of the state. This aspect of the 
work of the psychiatric social worker cannot be over emphasized. 
Aside from the ordinary value of such social-adjustment work, it 
gains additional importance because, in direct ratio to its suc- 
cess it will make for social stability. 

Consequently there is a double need for such a_ school 
as Smith College is fostering this summer—the peace-need and 
War-need. Civilian and soldier, in so far as they become 
neuro-psychiatric problems are problems of society, and must 
be helped by trained workers. Good intentions alone will be 
worse than useless, and the cooperation of psychologist, so- 
ciologists, social workers, and psychiatrists to educate young 
women for the work, is a step toward social efficiency. 

What type of woman is needed? It is perhaps easier to 
state the objectionable qualities. For this kind of work brings 
one into contact with such disturbing qualities of human person- 
ality as to make frankness necessary in the consideration of 
the character of the worker. 

First, the Prude must keep away. For in psychiatry one 
meets sex not only naked but often perverted as well. One 
must be able to face the objectionable without qualm and preju- 
dice in order to adjust to it. The essence of Prudery is a 
squeamishness to Fact, and this is the crime of crimes in a social] 
record. 

Second, one must not be “‘over strong.” By this I mean 
that person who believes the race is to the swift, and the battle 
to the strong, and that they who fall are unfit and ought to be 
eliminated without further ado. It takes only a glimmering 
of sanity to know that this is not true, that it is pure, unadul- 
terated egoism, the gospel of the young and successful. The 
social worker needs above all things the idea that insanity, crime, 
failure, all have their seed in her, that normal and abnormal 
are distinctions applied to extremes of quantitative difference. 
Such an idea links together social worker and patient with the 
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bond of fellowship, and insures sympathy and tact on the part 
of the former, and a willingness-to-be-helped attitude on the 
part of the latter. 

Hyperaestheticism, that is, attention to form, rather than 
matter, the cult of beauty, is out of place in a psychiatric social 
worker, but there is little danger that a person tainted with this 
quality will seek the work. The over-emotional rarely stay in 
long, for gushes of feeling, ecstasies of sympathy bring too 
violent reaction in the face of unbudging reality. For society 
has so few real adjustments, and so much creaking and groaning 
of paraphernalia is needed to utilize these, that sturdy, clear- 
sighted energy is necessary and the over-emotional rarely is 
capable of sustained effort. 

It is understood, then, that the qualities of good, solid, 
young womanhood are present in the candidate for training for 
psychiatric social work. Such a person will be fitted for activi- 
lies that are as well paid as the better grade of teaching, and 
for her services the demand will raise the reward to steadily 
higher levels. Unquestionably, the war will raise all social 
work in dignity and remuneration, for the war is bringing a 


unifying feeling of social responsibility to the heart of every 
\merican. And social responsibility is the energizing feeling 
behind social activities. Like other problems of society the day 
when we considered the field of psychiatry the province of 
medicine alone is passing, has almost passed. As ally and 
servant, social science has stepped in to help the older profession. 





EXPLANATORY NOTE 


On account of illness, Mr. L. H. Horton has been unable to cor- 
rect the proofs of the conclusion of his article ““The Illusion of Levi- 
tation”’ up to the time of going to press, 


It is considered advisable to publish an abridged number at this 
time rather than wait longer for Mr. Horton’s contribution, which 
will appear in a subsequent issue of the Journal. 


Tue Epiror. 
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DIseASES OF THE Nervous System. A Text-book of Neurology 
and Psychiatry. By Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Ph. D., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital; and William A. White, M. D., 
Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Georgetown University; Pro- 
fessor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, George Washington Universi- 
ty; and Lecturer on Psychiatry, U. S. Army and U.S. Navy Medical 
Schools. Second Edition, Revised, Rewritten and Enlarged. Illus- 
trated with 424 engravings and 11 plates. Published by Lea & Febi- 
ger, Philadelphia and New York, 1917. Pp. XIX and 938. Price, 
$7.00. 

Improvements have been made in this, the second edition of this 
excellent text-book, in the chapters on the vegetative nervous system 
and the endocrinopathies, and the sections devoted to the psychoses 


proper, while war injuries have been included in the discussion. A 


general introduction has also been added, elaborating the authors’ 
views on classification of disorders of the nervous system. The book 
has further been generally revised and rewritten. 

Since the first edition of this work was not reviewed in the pages 
of the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, a general survey of the con- 
tents of the volume is not out of place at this date. 

Following a chapter on methods of examination of the nervous 
system, the authors classify the material of neurology and psychiatry 
under three main headings or systems, named the physico-chemical 
systems or the neurology of metabolism, the sensorimoter systems or 
sensorimotor neurology, and the psychical or symbolic systems includ- 
ing the neuroses, psychoneuroses and psychoses. 

The first part, the physico-chemical systems, is divided into two 
sections, dealing with the vegetative or visceral system and the endo- 
crinopathies respectively. The chapter on the vegetative or visceral 
nervous system is a splendid presentation of the known facts and 
dominant views in that field. In no work of the sort before us, namely, 
a text-book of neurology and psychiatry, can there be found, to the 
reviewer’s knowledge, any exposition that can be compared with the 
presentation given in White and Jelliffe in thoroughness, directness, and 
up-to-dateness. This is, in truth, one of the most distinctive features 
of the book. 
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In the second part, sensorimotor neurology, we have a compact 
and up-to-the-minute summary of the various affections of this part 
of the body machinery, from the lowest to the highest rungs or levels 
of the central nervous system. ‘The pages given up to “Syphilis of 
the Nervous System” offer one a good grasp of the havoc which may 
be wrought by the spirocheta pallida. This is one of the best portions 
of this text-book. 

Finally, in the part labelled “‘Psychic or Symbolic Systems,” 
comes the discussion of the psychoneuroses, neuroses and psychoses, 
including mental defectiveness. Since both authors are Freudians, 
it is to be expected that they should weave into much of their discussion 
in this section the Freudian views. This, to be sure, we find true. 
Especially so can this be said to apply to the chapter on “The Psycho- 
neuroses and Actual Neuroses.”’ In fact, it must be said that they 
have practically neglected the views of others on this problem and 
have presented things from the more or less strictly Freudian view- 
point. Such one-sidedness in a work of this sort, intended, it must be 
remembered, for students, novices in a new field of thought and labor, 
is, I cannot refrain from saying, not exactly scientifically fair to the 
inquiring and innocent student. 

The illustrations are abundant and excellent, many of them being 
from Dejerine. 

As in everything they write, singly or jointly, White and Jelliffe 
have run true to form and given the profession a volume which is not 
cold, dry-as-dust, and uninviting, but one which tells in a snappy, 
lively and concise manner the long and many-sided story of the wound- 
ed nervous system in all its complexity and at all its levels. 

Needless to say, the book is modern—very modern, not old fash- 
ioned, quite up-to-the-minute. More, however, could have been added 
on war injuries, especially on so-called shell-shock or war neurosis. 
Had the laiter subject been presented, it would have been in sharp 
contradiction to the views expressed in the chapter on the psycho- 
neuroses, for, most will agree, the war neuroses, a form of traumatic 
neurosis, have proven to us conclusively, if we doubted it before, that 
the Freudians were in error, at least in assigning an exclusively sexual 
etiology as the origin of the psychoneuroses and allied conditions. 

It may be said, too, that the book is probably more suited for an 
advanced student of neurology than for a beginner. 

One other criticism may be added. In their efforts to bring home 
the role of the psychogenic factor, the authors at times lay too much 
stress on the power of psychogenic factors in inducing all sorts of 
peripheral reactions of the lowest type. For instance, on page 166, 
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they refer to certain cases of eczema and psoriasis as being symbols of 
a psychical compromise, the results of chronic emotional conflicts in 
the unconscious; and again, on page 244, they refer to possible psycho- 
genic arthropathies and arthritides. 

All in all, however, White and Jelliffe have contributed a valuable, 
worth-while work, in which they have endeavored to offer something 
new, something appealing to progressive tendencies in neurology and 
psychiatry. 

The fact that a second edition has already been called for shows 
that the reaction on the part of their audience has been sympathetic 
and generous. 

MEYER SOLOMON. 


PERSONALITY AND Conpuct. By Maurice Parmelee, Ph.D., 
Author of “The Science of Human Behavior,” “Poverty and Social 
Progress,” “Criminology,” “The Principles of Anthropology and 
Sociology in Their Relations to Criminal Procedure,” ete. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Company, 1918. Price, $2.00 net. Pp. 283. 

One who has read Parmelee’s splendid work entitled “‘The Science 
of Human Behavior” should expect nothing but good work from the 
mind and pen of this particular author. The author seems to have 
laid his groundwork in the book just mentioned, and then to have 
followed this up by a discussion of the poverty problem, then the 
problem of the socalled criminal, and now in the volume under review 
by a discussion of certain other questions. 

Parmelee pleads for the development and cultivation of the 
spontaneous expression of human nature in desirable directions. 

He differentiates between what he calls invasive (including acts 
which are obviously and unmistakably harmful to others) and non- 
invasive (including acts which do not injure others or are not un- 
questionably harmful to others) conduct. Upon this should the 
criterion for social control be based. 

The book is devoted for the most part to the discussion of the 
nature and regulation of three aspects of human life—the craving for 
noxious substances, especially alcohol, “the spirit of adventure and 
tendency to take chances in the form of gambling and useless and 
wasteful speculation,” and the sex life. 

The causes of alcoholism and drug habits, their relation to poverty 
and crime, and the regulation of intemperance are sanely discussed. 

The types of gambling, the gambling impulse and the regulation 
f its evils come in for broadminded consideration. 

About 180 pages are given up to an all-round analysis and dis- 
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cussion of the sex problem in human beings. The play function of sex 
is emphasized. Parmelee discusses in regular order the play function 
of sex, methods of sex regulation, the evils of sex repression, the double 
standard of sex freedom, the causes of prostitution, the utility and 
disutility of prostitution, the failure to suppress prostitution, the 
regulation of prostitution, sex education and training, and the or- 
ganization of sex relations. Throughout this portion Parmelee shows 
that he is well versed in all aspects of this problem, for he approaches 
the subject with the solid foundation of a good training in the biological 
viewpoint, without neglect of the psychological, economic and other 
factors involved. His exposition is free and frank, his suggestions 
are definite and well-founded, and he endeavors to deal sanely and 
without prejudice with various problems which have been thorns in 
the sides of so many. 

In his final chapter on “The Development of Personality” the 
author again shows the evils of the suppression of personality through 
excessive uniformity, the importance of free self-expression along 
worthwhile lines, and the great need for more knowledge of human 
nature. 

Parmelee has a right to express opinions. He has read widely, 
and thought much. And he is not afraid to say what he thinks and 
what he means. 

His knowledge of biology, psychology, anthropology, and many 
allied fields qualifies him as a sane and reliable author, who handles his 
problems in a thorough manner, and who is especially deserving of an 
attentive and large audience. 


MEYER SOLOMON. 


Criino.tocy. By Maurice Parmelee, Ph.D., Author of “The 
Science of Human Behavior,”’ “Poverty and Social Progress,” “‘The 
Principles of Anthropology and Sociology in Their Relations to Crim- 
inal Procedure,” etc. New York: The Macmillan ‘Company, 1918. 
Price, $2.00. Pp. 522. 

Again Parmelee has hit the bull’s eye. This volume does indeed 
present us with a comprehensive, yet concise survey of the whole field 
of criminology from the point of view of social control. 

The work is divided into six parts—The Nature and Evolution of 
Crime, Criminogenic Factors in the Environment, Criminal Traits 
and Types, Criminal Jurisprudence, Penology, and Crime and Social 
Progress. 

In the first part, criminology as a science is demonstrated to be a 
special, although hybrid science. The origin and early evolution of 
crime are delineated, and crime and social control sensibly discussed. 
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In part Il, Parmelee ‘analyzes such environmental criminogenetic 
factors as the physical environment (climate, season, and weather), 
demographic factors (urban and rural crime and vice), the economic 
and political bases of crime, and the influence of civilization upon 


crime. 

In part III, entitled Criminal Traits and Types, the organic and 
mental bases of crime, criminal aments, psychopathic criminals, 
juvenile and female criminality, and the types of criminals are dis- 
cussed in the light of our present knowledge of these questions. 

In part IV, on Criminal Jurisprudence, the chapter headings will 
tell the reader the scope of the presentation: The Evolution of Crimin- 
al Law and the Classification of Crimes, The Functions of Criminal 
Procedure, the Scientific Principles of Evidence, Public Defense in 
Criminal Trials, the Judicial Function, and The Police Function. 

Under Penology, in part V, Parmelee takes up in separate chapters 
such aspects of his chosen problem as the origin and evolution of 
punishment, the moral basis of penal responsibility, the sentence and 
the individualization of punishment, the death penalty, the prison 
system, and “A Scheme of Penal Treatment.” 

In the fifth or final part on Crime and Social Progress, there are 
offered chapters on political and evolutive crimes and criminals, 
evolutive crimes and social readjustment, and the prevention of crime. 

There is a valuable “partial bibliography.” 

By virtue of his unusually wide reading and broad grasp of the 
many ramifications of criminology and allied sciences, Parmelee has 
een enabled to contribute, in a short, single volume, a thorough sur- 
vey of this flourishing new field of human endeavor. 

Parmelee is fully abreast of the times, and no views that are worth 
while escape him. He is in thorough sympathy with the work which 
is going on all about him by different sincere and level-headed workers. 

One who wishes to know what is going on, what the problems 
are, What the progress is, in the field of criminology, can do no better 
than get this work by Parmelee. 

Needless to say, all workers in the field of criminology will appre- 
ciate this new work by a good thinker and clear writer. 

MEYER SOLOMON. 


Tue Psycuo.oey or Benaviour. A Practical Study of Human 
Personality and Conduct with Special Reference to Methods of De- 
velopment. By Elizabeth Severn, Author of “Psycho-therapy.” 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1917. Pp. 349. $1.50 net. 
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This is supposed to be “a systemtized practical psychology for 
actual use in daily life.” 

The seven chapters have the following headings: ““Some New 
Aspects of Mind—The Psychology of the Unconscious;” “Intellect 
—The Psychology of Perception;” “Imagination and Memory—The 
Psychology of Extension and Retention;” “‘ Will—The Psychology of 
Action;”” ““Emotion—The Psychology of Feeling; “‘Sex—The Psy- 
chology of the Creative Life;”’ and “‘Self—The Psychology of the Ego.” 
These chapter headings will at once give one a fair idea of the contents 
of this book. 

On page four the author acknowledges that her “viewpoint is 
frankly metaphysical rather than biological, and idealistic and sugges- 
tive rather than materialistic and ‘positive.’”” Its appeal was meant 
to be popular, and many of the suggestions which are crowded within 
the scope of each chapter cannot help being, for the most part, of 
considerable usefulness if taken to heart and practically applied. It 
will also give the average reader some practical psychological sugges- 
tions which should set him thinking on his own account. 

Most of the topics dealt with are rather summarily and super- 
ficially handled, with the object of directness, simplicity and popular 


‘ 


appeal. 

The writer contends that “the burden of my thesis is for greater 
freedom and spontaneity in Behavior, rather than for restraint.” 
Self-direction with self-understanding may be said to be her ideal. 
But it is doubtful whether one can gain this knowledge from the book. 

Throughout she shows that she has read psychoanalytical litera- 
ture, for she has absorbed some of the views of psychoanalysis and 
incorporated them in this work. So much so is this the case that in 
her chapter on the psychology of sex she reduces all life—manifesta- 
tions and all forms of energy to sex. She hopes for the day when, 
among other desirable things devoutly to be wished for, ““homosex- 
uality, however unfortunate, is known to be neither a crime nor a 
disease,”’ and, she adds: “Let us do our part in preparation for it by 
realizing that the Sex-instinct is the centre around which everything 
revolves, that nothing exists but through it.” 

One becomes convinced of the writer’s sincerity as one reads the 
book. She has apparently read rather widely in psychology. 

All in all she has given the average layman a useful volume, which 
‘an be read with considerable profit by most persons, with many 
truths scattered through its pages, but with some errors here and there, 
especially in the chapter on “Sex—The Psychology of the Creative 
Life.” 

MEYER SOLOMON. 
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Tue Creep or DeutscutuM AND Orner War Essays, Including 
[us PsycnoLocy or THE Kaiser, With a Foreword by Marquis 
Okuma (Late Prime Minister of Japan). By Morton Prince. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1918. Price, $2.00, Net. Pp. 311.* 

An understanding of the driving forces responsible for the onset of 
the Great War is of the greatest interest to the psychopathologist. 
For this reason, besides other weighty reasons, this book by Morton 
Prince will find an appreciative audience. Although the reviewer has 
read many other expositions of a somewhat similar nature, and long 
since was convinced of the truth of the views expressed by Prince in 
his first chapter on “The Creed of Deutschtun,” there is no other 
article which he has read which so briefly and so ably presents the 
subject from the standpoint of a psychologist, yet simply so that he 
who runs may read and understand, and, let us hope, believe. In 
this essay Prince shows that the mystic paranoid ideal of Das Deut- 
schtum (inadequately translatable as ““Germanism” or “‘German- 
dom”) had become for the rank and file of the mass of the German 
people nothing less than a religion. The history of the origin «nd 
evolution of his ideal takes us back to the German philosophers 
Hegel, Kant and Fichte, until at the beginning of the war it had im- 
pregnated German thought so thoroughly that not only the universities, 
the teachers, the socalled intellectuals, but all classes, such as captains 
of industry, statesmen, military writers and even the masses were 
infected with the contagious diseased state of mind which resulted 
therefrom. Prince develops the principles of Das Deutschtum. He 
shows how this has become the national consciousness of Germany, 
Prussian militarism is but one of the patent expressions of the under- 
lying state of mind which dominated the classes of Germany. 

In the second chapter on “Prussian Militarism and a Lasting 
Peace,’’ Prince shows how the world war now raging is a conflict 
between two principles of government, with the need of the destruc- 
tion of Prussian militarism and of the deluded, obsessional state of 
mind brought on by the dangerous ideal of Das Deutschtum. 

The kaiser himself is but a mouthpiece whence emanate many of 
the thoughts and attitudes which have been built up on his mental 
soil as a result of the philosophy with which he, in common with 
others, has been impregnated. He therefore represents Prussian 
militarism and the state of mind of the German national consciousness 
which Prince has here called Das Deutschtum. 

And it is at this point that Prince interjects his very excellent study 
of the kaiser which a short time ago appeared as a separate little 
volume with the same title as Chapter ITI—‘‘The Psychology of the 
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Kaiser.” A Foreword by Marquis Okuma and an Introduction by 
Professor Shiowasa) both of which appeared with the Japanese transla- 
tion of this essay) are included. This part of the work was reviewed 
by me for the Journal of Abnormal Psychology when it appeared in 
book form, and he who has not read the original book will do well to 
read it here. It is the best exposition of the mental mechanisms of 
the kaiser that the reviewer has read anywhere. 

Four essays entitled “The American Versus The German View- 
point,” “The American Conscience, 1914-1915,” “The Disintegra- 
tion of an Ideal,” (in which the author, before the United States 
entered the war, pleaded that it was the duty of the United States to 
protest against the atrocities of the German government), and “The 
War—A Test of the Germany Theory of Militarism” respectively, 
are followed by that comprehensive and sound chapter on “A World 
Consciousness and Future Peace,” which appeared recently in the 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, and in which Prince demonstrates 
that the future peace of the world depends in the last analysis upon a 
world consciousness in international relations. The problem is thus 
reduced to that of education, of proper mental attitudes, of psychology. 

The other fellow who disagrees with the author may not feel so 
pleased with the work as the reviewer is, but it would do him good to 
read it. 

It is gratifying to see psychologists of the standing of Morton 
Prince enter the field of such decidedly practical affairs as international 
relationships. 

MEYER SOLOMON. 


*This review was received for publication before the armstice was signed. 
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